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FOREWORD 

'T^HIS little book, which was first entitled 
" Selections from the Diary of a Soul," 
was read in manuscript by Ernest Crosby a 
short time before he passed from human man- 
ifestation. He wrote me that he found him- 
self " genuinely interested in the evolution of 
Rose," so in his memory I have renamed this 
fragmentary study. 



Ellen Snow. 



OB Washington Street, 
Hartford, Connecticut, 
September, 1907. . . 
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THE EVOLUTION OF ROSE 

AMI happy or only vain ? Harry Lane 
is rapidly taking the place of a shadow. 
What does that mean? Why does a boy 
follow a girl ? I am not very pretty, though 
being young and slim is a sort of prettiness in 
itself. Do I show that I like him ? But how 
can I show that I like him if I do not know 
whether I like him or not ? Probably I show 
that I like him to seem to like me. 

I can see that two of the girls I know here 
are much prettier than I, one especially. As 
for the rest, I probably look as well as most 
of them and better than some, but I do not 
think I am pretty enough to attract just 
because of that, and yet I feel that I can 
attract. I suppose all girls can, but do they ? 
Evidently not all, and at all times. Can 
some, at all times ? I think so, unless they 
are horribly cross. And yet — which is 
curious — sometimes when I am the crossest I 
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can see that I affect a person more than when 
I behave my best. I suppose I get him dis- 
turbed and then he says and does just what 
comes first without stopping to consider. 
And one really has to be cross now and then. 
She would seem like a fool if she wasn't. At 
least, how could a boy pursue a girl who did 
not run away? And would he have much 
interest if she was right on hand every time, 
waiting to be caught ? But that is not the 
word. How could one be caught without 
even the pretence of a chase ? Oh, if I were 
a boy, I wouldn't look at a girl who stood still 
and waited for me. 



Everything is arranged so it exactly suits 
me. I told Harry I would go with him to 
places whenever he asked me (unless I had 
made some other plan), if he would give me 
his solemn promise never under any circum- 
stances to kiss me. Something had to be 
done. Either I had got to let him do it (and 
if he began, perhaps he wouldn't stop), or 
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else I must arise in my might and assert my- 
self. So I arose. 

He pretends to be rebellious, and except 
when he forgets himself and gazes at me 
pathetically as if it was almost more than he 
could bear, he looks as if he would like to 
crush me to pieces in a regular bear-hug. 
Probably he could bear that. 

I suppose this arrangement would hardly 
last forever, but I am going home next week. 
Mimi thinks it great fun, and the way she 
twinkles her dimples at Harry aggravates 
him now, but perhaps it will console him 
later on; for I presume I am not even going to 
write to him after I get home. What would 
be the use ? I like him like this, but I might 
like many others " like this " — at a distance. 

How odd it is, when one stops to think of it, 
the way a girl does like to sidle up to a boy 
and still keep out of reach — just as a kitten 
comes tiptoeing around and then draws off 
before one can pat it — or rather, I mean, 
girls like me, keep out of reach. There may 
be others who are different. / even might be 
somewhat different with the right arte, only 
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I do not think I shall ever find him. But 
if I did, I wouldn't be too much in reach. I 
am sure there is a terrible monotony for a 
man in having whatever he wants whenever 
he wants it. No monotony of that sort is 
troubling Harry now. 

But could it ever be possible that I should 
become one of those machine-like wives whom 
one sees, tied by a tight string to babies and 
housekeeping? Well, not immediately — of 
that I am perfectly certain. 



Probably I am impish, but then if people 
do not wish me to torment them why don't 
they let me alone ? And, by the way, wouldn't 
they let me alone if I didn't torment them a 
little ? It is curiosity and unexpectedness, 
isn't it, that makes two persons interested in 
each other ? If one should know all the time 
precisely how the other would look and seem, 
and exactly what she would do, wouldn't he 
be apt to try in a new direction for something 
different now and then ? If I should live to 
all eternity (I wonder if I shall 1) I should 
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want something new continually. And how 
impossible it is to go back to anything that 
has had its day. 

If I should grow to be an angel I could 
never go back to my impishness — alas! 
But doubtless there would be something to 
take its place. Even angelic perfection would 
need relief to make it appreciated. 



I wonder if there are girls who tell their 
mothers everything. My mother is just as 
good as she can be, and yet I scarcely tell her 
anything — of what I am thinking about, 
that is. If I told mother, that would mean 
telling father too, and I shouldn't think of 
making a confidant of pa. 

Every now and then last evening I would 
look up and find mother's eyes lingering upon 
me with a sort of dumb tenderness. I suppose 
she has missed me, and I have been off racing 
about and not thinking whether she minded 
or not. Probably children cannot realize 
how their parents feel towards them until they 
have children of their own. But what should 
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/ do with children ? I should never know 
how to bring them up. They would ask me 
a thousand questions that I could not answer. 
I used to ask everybody questions, until I 
found they didn't know any more about what 
I wanted to know than I did myself. 

I am always wondering why anybody lives 
at all. What is the use ? To be sure I have 
a good enough time now, but I shall not stay 
young and I may not be taken care of all my 
life. If I were old and alone, what could 
make my life worth living ? Of course, if I 
had been a very distinguished or useful person, 
there might be some comfort in looking back, 
but supposing that I had just lived along from 
day to day, as most people do, without ever 
being or doing anything that is remarkable, 
one way or the other, what would be the use 
of that ? 

It is the most singular thing how I wander 
off into surmises instead of paying attention 
to what is happening, especially when the 
happening concerns me particularly. Mother 
is going to have a coming-out reception for 
me next month. Madame Grovier is to 
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The Evolution of Rose 1 1 

build our gowns, Hartizan is to furnish the 
supper, and Parlo the flowers. We are to be 
as swell as the swellest, as grand as you 
please, and then I shall be a full-fledged 
society " bud." 

We have a new curate at St. Paul's. I 
suppose he will be here, serious and saintly 
though he seems. He went by this morning 
looking like an extremely fashionable monk. 
I suspect him to be something of a poseur, 
but when I meet him I shall soon find out. 
His sedate air of pious correctness will, I feel 
certain, inspire me to say something startling. 

Then there are other fresh arrivals within 
our social horizon. We have some new 
neighbors, the Adairs. Mrs. Adair is simply 
gorgeous. When she goes out to her auto- 
mobile in her long cloak and trailing gown, 
with a white veil tied over her auburn hair, 
and her eyes and teeth flashing, she is a sight 
for gods and men — and for a girl like me, 
who hasn't learned yet how to make the most 
of herself. That conviction flashed into my 
consciousness the moment I saw Mrs. Adair. 
She has made the most of everything. She 
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was not a beauty from the start, of that I am 
sure, but she is a wonder now — a regular 
dream. I shall study her. And Mr. Adair I 
hardly saw at first, his wife was so bewildering, 
but perhaps he is worth studying too — from 
another point of view. 

I am at the beginning of all sorts of things. 
What kind of a life shall I lead ? And shall 
I be looking back some day, old and alone, 
and still wondering what my life was for? 
Every young girl, of course, is on the lookout 
for a romantic hero — the prince of her 
heart — the lord of her soul. But in the 
first place, I do not yet know what I want in 
a man; and in the second place, I am abso- 
lutely certain that I should want more than I 
should be likely to find, so probably I shall 
search and have adventures and never meet 
" the lord of my soul." Have I a soul ? 



The reception was a glorious success. I 
had the " time of my life," so far. Madame 
Grovier knew what *she was about. She 
turned me out in white as ethereal as a sylph. 
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And mother was lovely — " the belle of the 
ball," not excepting Mrs. Adair who was 
flashinglyy entrancingly beautiful in pale pink 
satin and diamonds; but mother, in her shim- 
mery pearl brocade, looked just as she always 
does, sweet and calm and benign, as if she 
was truly fond of everybody. I don't believe 
mother ever could have an enemy. 

I had flowers till I was satisfied. Some 
came literally from Tom, Dick, and Harry — 
Tom Eaton, Dick Adams, and Harry Lane. 
The Adairs sent orchids. They seem to be 
rolling in money, but whether it is really that 
they have so much or that Mrs. Adair would 
always succeed in giving all her surroundings 
an air of lavishness and luxury, I haven't 
determined yet. Mrs. Adair is a genius in 
producing effects. I see that plainly. 

And the curate came — Herbert King. I 
did not know his first name until we were 
going through the cards. I had no chance to 
really talk with any one, but caught him 
watching me several times. He is lots more 
interesting than my "young set," as pa calls 
them. 
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So now the society rush will begin. Ever 
so many functions are coming on. I suppose 
I shall dash about early and late, and faster 
and faster, until Lent. And what is it all for ? 
Just immediately, as far as I am concerned, 
to polish me off, I suppose — and eventually 
to get me married. 

I somehow cannot imagine myself married. 
I shall not be in a hurry. I want to know 
what the world is like first. And I should 
never dare marry the first man I fancied, 
because I might fancy others. "In maiden 
meditation, fancy free," — yes, I shall cer- 
tainly want to be free to meditate and to fancy 
whom I please for a long time yet. 

Pa referred recently most impressively to 
Mr. Timmins, the nephew of an old college 
friend, who has landed in town — forty, if a 
day, hair like an Indian, skin like a lemon, 
and rich as Midas. I'll have none of him. 
Pa need make no plans in that direction. 
Money is a very good thing, but it won't buy 
me. Although there is no reason to believe 
that Mr. Timmins wants me. 
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Four years to-night since I " came out." 
How changed I am! I have tried so many 
things and got through with them. 

Poor pa! Pve been a real disappointment 
to him. Two broken engagements to my 
record and the only comfort he had about 
them was because he so disapproved of both 
that breaking them was a shade less horrible 
than keeping them. Pa believes that a 
matrimonial engagement should be entered 
into with the greatest circumspection, and 
breaking one he considers sinful, as a rule. 
He is right, particularly about the circum- 
spection. 

How or why either of them occurred is 
a mystery to me now. Imagine me agreeing 
to marry a sea-captain and an army officer, 
one on ten days' acquaintance, and the 
other on three. 

But those " summer girl " times are over 
now. Sometimes I think I acted like that to 
pique Mr. King. But why should I do that ? 
It is not at all likely that I am in love with a 
man who cares nothing about me except to 
convert me! 
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Then Mr. Timmins — it was hard for pa 
to get over that. And Mr. Timmins was a 
good sort. Even I had to admit that, when 
I came to know him. He would have doted 
on me and given me everything that money 
could buy. I was truly thankful when he 
married a dear little widow who really is in 
love with him — there is no doubt about it. 
They are the most ecstatically happy couple, 
and he sent me their baby's picture at Christ- 
mas. He was perfectly delighted with it, and 
felt sure that I would be too, as I was — and 
I was glad that I wasn't its mother. But he 
is good. It is very touching to see a man 
rejoice so in a home. 

As for Harry Lane, it was such a relief to 
me when he finally discovered that Mimi's 
dimples had been waiting for him ever since 
they went coasting together as children. 

And now I sit here to-night parcelling out 
my would-be lovers to their appointed fates 
and unfeignedly glad that they are happy. 
Even Jared Wentworth, the staid, whom I 
thought absolutely unimpressionable, and 
who to my surprise asked me in the most mat- 
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ter of fact way to many him, and when I 
declined, went off in a tangent and talked 
about shooting himself, is more than resigned 
to my dismissal, for within two weeks his 
heart was caught in the rebound and he wrote 
me at once as his best friend! — to tell me of 
his good fortune. 

There have been and are still other moths 
hovering around. I am not very old yet 
(twenty-three, I was nineteen when I " came 
out " — pa doesn't believe in girls leaving 
school too young), and Mrs. Adair has been 
heavenly to me. She has helped me im- 
mensely about my looks, why I even figure 
in the society journals as " the beautiful Miss 
Duclos " (pa's grandfather was French), 
But when it comes right down to a plain 
statement of facts, the only two men that I 
care a fig about (romantically I mean, of 
course there's pa) are Herbert King and 
Leslie Adair. I think I like the first because 
I cannot be sure that I have any real influence 
over him; and the second because he is 
married. 
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My reminiscent mood continues. I have 
to stop every now and then and take an in- 
ventory of myself. One thing, I have never 
been € 'rapid" — as Madge Colton calls it. 
There were chances enough. We had in- 
vitations to the Rural Club dances, but pa 
wouldn't let me go. And after the night 
that Madge spent here, when we talked till 
three in the morning, I never wanted to know 
anything more about those dances, or that 
set — although, of course, I meet them off 
and on in society, but meeting and mingling 
are two different things. 

I always had a perfect horror of losing hold 
of my consciousness in any unusual way — 
isn't it odd when one comes to think of it, 
how secure one feels about going to sleep 
every night? But to become unconscious 
through a drug, or worse yet, to make an 
idiot of one's self with wine — no, no, nothing 
of the sort for me. 

Madge said the young people seldom were 
together at the Rural frolics. The older 
men usually escorted the young women, and 
the matrons took charge of the young men, 
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and they all drank champagne like water and 
smoked cigarettes after supper. The night 
Madge went she didn't think any one was 
sober by one o'clock but herself and the 
waiters. She went with the Mortons, but 
once was enough. She never went again. 

Think of a young girl waking up in the 
morning and remembering things she did 
the night before that make her blush (I mean 
uncomfortably, one might flush a little at, an 
agreeable recollection); or worse yet, waking 
up and not being able to remember what she 
did. 

Well, I escaped the " Rurals," and I thank 
my lucky stars that I also escaped that ride 
with Mr. Carlyle, or whatever his real name 
was. It was just like a play at the theatre: 
the heroine, a silly little fool, thinking she 
knew all about the world because she had 
been out a season and had a few flirtations; 
the villain, tall, magnificent, with hyacinthine 
locks, and eyes dark and mysterious enough 
to hypnotize a brick wall; the hero, easy and 
amiable by nature, but quick to " look 
alive " when his wife's (and his) pet friend was 
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in danger. And it all happened through my 
doing the most thoughtless thing. I actually 
agreed to meet that handsome adventurer on 
the street in the evening " for a moment " 
on pretense to mother that I was going " to 
run into the Adairs's." 

' 'Wrap up warm," he said. " We'll walk 
for ten minutes." 

And this was the way it turned out. He 
was waiting for me with an automobile. I 
was taken aback. 

"The night is charming," he pleaded. 
" A little spin around will be much pleasanter 
than a walk." 

Before I could collect myself to remonstrate 
I was being hustled into the back seat (the 
chauffeur sat like a wooden image in front), 
and as I got in at one side of the car, Mr. 
Adair stepped in at the other. 

Mr. Carlyle put me in with the full sup- 
position that I would move on and let him 
follow, so I was thrust up against Mr. Adair. 

" Pray pardon me, Miss Duclos," said the 
latter, " but if you are going to ride in this 
automobile, I will invite myself to go with 
you." 
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" This is a most unexpected pleasure/' 
said Mr. Carlyle with the deadliest sort of 
sneer in his tone. 

" Mrs. Adair wishes particularly to see you, 
will you not defer your ride and go to her 
now?" said Mr. Adair to me, ignoring Mr. 
Carlyle. 

There was something in his manner that 
awed me into obeying. I arose. Mr. Carlyle 
helped me out. It was the most awkward 
moment of my life. How those men hated 
each other — the air seemed black with it. 

I tried to come to the rescue and heard 
myself saying to Mr. Carlyle, " I thank you 
for the ride just as much as if I had had it." 

The automobile flew off and Mr. Adair was 
propelling me rapidly along with his arm 
beneath my elbow. Not a word did he say 
until we were in his grounds, then he spoke, 
and his voice actually trembled. 

"That creature is the most contemptible 
scoundrel on the face of the earth — a biga- 
mist and a forger. He will be arrested before 
midnight. The chauffeur is a detective, so he 
won't get far away. Rose Duclos, you don't 
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know any more about what wickedness there 
is in the world than a baby. Now, for 
heaven's sake, do be careful after this." 

" Why, he brought introductions to some 
of the best people in town." 

" Yes, and some of the best people in town 
have looked him up since." 

As I look back I see that certain incidents 
were turning-points in my career. The 
Carlyle affair cured me of all admiration for 
fascinating rogues. I've been a stickler for 
respectability ever since. And when the 
sea captain went away finally for the third 
and last time, looking as if he had aban- 
doned every hope on earth, I knew that I 
should never again let any man suppose he 
was going to marry me unless my whole being 
cried out for him only of all men in existence. 



Probably my next departure will be to 
become a blue-stocking. Madge and I are 
going to send some of our literary effusions 
about to see what will come of it. Madge 
says she shall make a scrapbook of the polite 
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refusals she expects to receive. She is all 
"New Thought" and "Mental Science " 
at present. And no wonder. Her mother 
was ill for twelve years. After making a 
round of the doctors and becoming com- 
pletely discouraged, she tried a mental 
scientist as a last resort and without a grain 
of faith, and is now " as good as new " and 
the happiest woman in Rillington — except 
Mrs. Timmins! 



I have lived twenty-four years as a human 
being — I wonder if I ever lived in any other 
state ! 

Madge and I have had great luck, Madge 
in particular. The scrapbook was never 
made. She is now a regular writer for the 
"Seal of Faith." She said she supposed the 
title meant that as soon as any one realized 
the power of thought, it sealed his faith in the 
power of the individual to grow forever. 
There is nothing material about Madge, so 
she says, except the body she is temporarily 
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using. And her special hobby is that when 
she knows enough about thought processes, 
she will be able to realize immortality in the 
flesh, fleshly material being only a sort of 
condensed and visible mental force. 

I am quite sure that thought has power to 
heal, else why did Mrs. Colton get well when 
she looked and seemed a complete wreck, 
and none of the doctors could cure her ? But 
I do not take to the immortality in the flesh 
idea. What is going to become of all those 
hosts of human beings who did not or do not 
know enough to achieve it? 

This reminds me that in the very beginning 
of our acquaintance I asked Mr. King how, 
even if he were quite sure that there is a God, 
and that He is a person, he could be perfectly 
certain that He was an Episcopalian. I am 
a born Universalist. I am not sure who or 
what God is, or if He is at all; or if everything 
is governed by law what He has to do with 
us now after making the laws; but I am cer- 
tain that if a God exists He would be a fiend 
if He made beings come into consciousness 
without any choice of their own and then 
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only gave a few of them a chance for eternity, 
either through being saved in a church or by 
achieving immortality in the flesh. 

But " let us return to our grown-up lambs" 
(Madge's translation). Mrs. Viadette, the 
mental scientist who cured Mrs. Colton, took 
a fancy to Madge, who always had a crisp 
way of saying things, and coached her 
famously. So now Madge's short paragraphs, 
" Crumbs of Life," have a place in every issue 
of the " Seal of Faith"; though Mrs. V. 
keeps her down mostly to the practical 
results of right thinking. She says very few 
are grown yet to the immortality in the flesh 
idea. 

As for me, although I have scribbled ever 
since I was an infant, the greater part of my 
productions have found oblivion in the waste 
basket. However, a few were awaiting either 
resurrection or destruction, so I furbished up 
"A Metaphysical Coquette" and "The 
Dream of a Human Doll," and sent them 
forth. Back they came, but I simply mailed 
them in fresh directions. I had resolved to 
try each of them ten times. That was to be 
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the limit. However, the " Coquette " landed 
on the third trip, and the " Human Doll " 
on the sixth. 

But I fared better with two papers written 
recently. " The Maxims of an Innocent " 
was taken at once by " Society," and " The 
Converted Philosopher " graced the columns 
of the last number of " The Interpreter." 

(Here occurs an interpolation, consisting 
of " The Maxims of an Innocent " and " The 
Converted Philosopher.") 



THE MAXIMS OF AN INNOCENT 

Dedicated to the woman who loves love 
more than loving, and lovers more than love. 



" Be forbearing," said Saint Cleopatra, 
remember that our friends are only men. " 



I 
In love there is always the pursued and the 
pursuer. Never forget that seeming retreat 
is the woman's role. Man values nothing 
that is lightly won. 

II 
Insist that you are devoid of feeling, but at 
suitable moments permit your manner to 
belie you. Remember, however, to forget 
yourself with discretion. 

Ill 
To show the wish to be loved is nature. 
To make the wish effective without showing 
it is art. Art is idealized nature. 
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IV 
There is nothing permanent but change. 
Interests between men and women cannot 
remain stationary. When a certain point of 
attraction has been reached the end must 
come — marriage, recklessness, resignation, 
orVetreat. 

V 
Certainty is the death of love as a passion. 

VI 
Expression at first intensifies emotion, but 
beware of satiety! The undercurrent of all 
power is repression. 

VII 
A man must be coaxed one day and fled 
from the next. If you blind him to all else 
he will only see you the more plainly. 

VIII 
Be merry, happy, or glad; be sorry, sober, or 
sad; be anything or everything except sullen 
or satirical. But in any mood let your man- 
ner express a conviction that no man can be a 
fool. 
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IX 
Always assert that there is chivalry in all 
men if women have sufficient tact to call it 
forth. 

X 
Be wholly unconscious of a man's weak 
points, but display judiciously your perception 
of his strong ones. 

XI 
Never make an effort to assert your mental 
supremacy. The effort would disprove the 
fact. 

XII 

If you do a foolish thing it is not necessary 
to tell of it. Persons are judged to a great 
extent by what they say of themselves. 
Always allude to yourself with gentle appre- 
ciation. 

XIII 

It is necessary to adapt one's self to persons 
and circumstances in the use of one's mother 
tongue. The same truth may be viewed in 
many different lights. 
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XIV 
The truly superior woman is one who knows 
when to be silent. 

XV 

A man has more intellectual respect for a 
woman who listens well — to him, than for 
one who talks well — to another man. 

XVI 

It is difficult to ignore personality. A 
conversation is seldom so completely en- 
grossing as to blind one to all except a mental 
view of the subject under consideration. 

XVII 
In order to attract, one must be able to 
flatter by an effort to please, and to please by 
flattering without effort. 

XVIII 
There are three things that always charm — 
a velvet voice, physical sweetness, and the 
elusiveness of coquetry. There are three 
things that never charm — monotony, in- 
tolerance, and personal neglect. 
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XIX 
There is more harmony in a duet than in a 
trio — in life. 

XX 

If you treat a friend as though he was the 
only man in existence, he will forgive the 
slight to the rest of his sex. 

XXI 

The geometrical fact that a straight line is 
the shortest distance from one given point to 
another is by no means true when the points 
are represented by persons, and the line by 
action. 

XXII 
Remember that in the lives of many men 
there is a sort of Indian summer, when if 
fresh love comes, the whole past seems but a 
faint prelude to the golden glory of the 
present. 

XXIII 
Never pine for the unattainable. Grief 
is not an embellisher. 
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XXIV 
When one is drawn out of himself by an- 
other, he becomes acquainted with a new 
phase of his own character. But it is not 
always safe to be a stranger to one's self. 

XXV 

Blame no woman for keeping an eye on her 
husband, for often there is only the choice 
between doing that and shutting both eyes 
tight. 

XXVI 
Innocence and ignorance are not synonyms. 
One needs the wisdom of the serpent to be, 
safely, as guileless as a dove. 

XXVII 
The women who are most uncharitable 
are those who know least when charity is 
needed. 

XXVIII 
Nfever make opportunities; find them. 
Everything comes to one who waits — pre- 
pared. 
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XXIX 

Be patient with first love. Practice is the 
road to perfection. 

XXX 

Delays in love are seldom dangerous, but 
a false step may be irremediable. When in 
doubt as to the next move — wait ! 

XXXI 

No one is eternally persistent or consistent. 
Points of view depend upon mood and 
circumstance. 

XXXII 
Inconstancy is often the truest constancy — 
to one's self. 

XXXIII 
Deprive a person of one interest and 
involuntarily he seeks consolation in another. 
" The burnt child dreads the fire " is an un- 
truth in love. 

XXXIV 
Extremes meet. One may be so cold as to 
burn others. 
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XXXV 

Courtesy and consideration from men are a 
woman's birthright. It is for her to deter- 
mine whether she will keep or lose it — 
whether she will be queen or slave. A lover 
sighs for a queen's favor, not for a slave's 
obedience. 

XXXVI 

Beware of the man who sneers. He is the 
devil's own. 

XXXVII 

It is a duty and an accomplishment to be 
commonplace with the persons one cannot 
trust. j 

XXXVIII 

No wise woman will ignore her defects. If 
they prove unconquerable they may fre- 
quently be turned to advantage. Never 
despair. Beauty is a gift; but loveliness 
may be attained, and comprehension is far 
more attractive than perfection. 

XXXIX 
Love to live, love comes at call. Live to 
love, love flees from all. 
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XL 
The unknown is the region of enchantment. 
Man believes that woman is the sphinx — the 
unanswerable riddle of creation. Do not 
undeceive him I 



THE CONVERTED PHILOSOPHER 

Midnight, August 29. 

Cleos, you call yourself a philosopher — 
come to my aid! If I have reason, tell me 
how to avail myself of it. Prove to me that 
a continuous whirl of wilful forgetfulness, 
stolid despair, and tumultuous rebellion is a 
gain to the individual. Is forgetfulness joy ? 
Is despair contentment? Is rebellion en- 
thusiasm ? Is such a life worth living ? Is 
life under any conditions worth living ? 

I have had three days of quiet in this lonely 
country place, but I cannot rest, the solitude 
oppresses me. There is nothing here to 
keep me from myself. I am surrounded by 
spectres, I forget nothing. 

Your reproachful eyes are looking down at 
me. They have haunted me ever since you 
bade me good by. Yes, I know that I am 
in a bad mood, one which has become chronic, 
one which may never be dispelled, unless 
death is unconsciousness. But why did you 
not allow me to be a hypocrite with you? 
What right had you to confront me with the 
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discovery of my wretchedness ? You have 
broken down that barrier of reserve which 
was the safeguard of our friendship, and now 
it is no longer possible for me to please you 
because I can no longer deceive you. I might 
swear that the world is a fairyland of delight 
and I the gayest of elves, but what would my 
words weigh with you ? All the sweet savour 
is taken out of a lie when the truth is known. 

I am aware that this morbid unrest is a 
species of selfishness. It is in me so constantly 
that I am shut off to a great degree from ex- 
ternal influences. But how can I rest? 
Where do I belong ? My soul seems to have 
no abiding place. If I could only give myself 
to you and be rescued by your love from my 
unloveliness ! 

Tell me, is there no faith that can free one 
from his own insignificance, no way to break 
the shackles which the past has forged ? Can 
you uphold yourself? Do you believe in 
individual will ? Or is everything controlled 
by a dreary fate ? Must we all drift on, 
terrified, resigned, or hopeless as the case 
may be, to an inevitable, unknown end ? 
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Perhaps I ought not to have written in the 
dead of night. Destiny is less appalling when 
the sun shines, and the poplar tree by my 
window ceases to rustle and chatter mysteri- 
ously when the darkness is gone. 

Helen. 



August 31. 

My dear Girl : I have no heart to scold you 
although you have disobeyed all my injunc- 
tions. You will not rest, you still suffer; you 
cannot alter facts, you do not cease to struggle 
against them. I have begged you to forget a 
man who perhaps has forgotten you. I 
have begged you to live for me who find it so 
hard to live without you. Could not mutual 
love give rest to us both ? Could not faith 
in each other bring blessed comfort in all 
seasons ? 

You feel that you cannot change, that love 
is for all time and that whether you ever see 
this man again or not, you can never love 
another. I do not know the circumstances 
of your separation, perhaps your friend still 
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remains faithful to the memory of the past. 
But consider! He went out into the world; 
he had no time to brood over his troubles, for 
a man must fight his way among other men, 
and in the toil and tumult even the deepest 
impressions may gradually be dispelled. If 
you heard of his marriage, if you knew that he 
was separated from you forever, and that he 
was still keenly alive to the joys of this life, 
would you continue to mourn ? No, you are 
too proud. He would be dead to you; and 
you, dear, could you be dead to the rest of the 
world ? You are young and perhaps mis- 
taken in yourself. You may not yet know 
what love really is. 

If I understand you, you believe that you 
were unjust to your friend, and you feel 
lenient and tender toward him because you 
are conscious of having been in the wrong. 
If he should return, you would wish to make 
all the reparation in your power. But you 
have heard nothing from him for months, 
and as faith and hope grow less, the chain 
that binds you grows heavier, yet you cannot 
throw it off until you know that your repara- 
tion would be useless. 
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Perhaps a quixotic sense of honor has 
fettered you to a ghost, and here am I, filled 
with vitality, powerless before this phantom. 
Are you quite sure that you do not love me ? 

It is true. I forced upon myself the dis- 
covery of your unhappiness. I was deter- 
mined from the first moment that I saw you to 
penetrate beneath your forced gayety and 
changing moods, and reach your soul, my 
sweet, capricious Undine! I have not told 
you all that I discovered. I will wait; a 
philosopher knows how to bide his time. 

You ask " if life is worth living." Think, 
dear, if, before your spirit became a sentient 
intelligence on earth, the choice had been 
given you between blank, black vacuity and 
life with all its wear and tear and trouble and 
doubtful chances of happiness, could you 
have said, " Give me utter nothingness ?" 
No, life is the clue to the mystery of the whole . 
universe. Life is light, consciousness, power. 
Only power to suffer, do you say ? But " all 
knowledge is born of suffering." To struggle, 
to suffer, to advance — that is human nature. 
Man's intellect is never sated, his curiosity is 
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always alive concerning the wonders which 
encompass him and their unknown source. 
Life to every thinking individual is an attempt 
to deduce a comprehension of the infinite 
from the observation of the finite — or in 
other words, the study of fate; and fate is the 
destiny of all creation, the working out of 
immutable law. Law is popularly regarded 
as cold, merciless, unflinching; as wholly 
opposed to all ideas of clemency; but law is 
just and justice is the truest mercy. 

" Is everything controlled by a dreary 
fate ?" you ask. Would it not be drearier 
still to be at the disposal of an unreliable 
chance, or subject to the whims of an irre- 
sponsible Deity? What can be simpler, 
grander, more marvellous than a universal 
government in which all things contain the 
germs of their own development, and all 
thoughts and actions are so interwoven and 
dependent upon one another that nothing can 
affect the slightest detail without causing 
change in all its surroundings. And " change 
is the eternal law of progression"; nothing 
ever returns to what it has been. 
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It needs no faith to free one from his own 
insignificance. Observation and experience 
soon bring him to a knowledge of his capacity 
and limitations. Insignificance is merely a 
term comparative. Each one of us is stronger 
than some, weaker than others. Those who 
are really the most insignificant are the least 
troubled by their deficiencies. 

The " shackles of the past " can never be 
shaken off, but they cannot retard develop- 
ment. The roots of a tree remain in the 
ground while the trunk and branches stretch 
steadily upward and outward. Life is a 
chain of inevitable sequences. What has 
been is the preparation for what must be. 
" Can I uphold myself ? Do I believe in 
individual will }" Yes, I uphold myself. I 
am merely one of the manifestations of uni- 
versal law. I must be true to myself. I can 
be only that which I am destined to be. And 
there is such a thing as individual will, it is 
a partial knowledge of the involuntary deter- 
mination of one's forces toward certain 
definite ends. 
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If you are too quiet, come back. Perhaps 
the social round that wearied you will be 
endurable after this short respite — and I 
wish to see you. 

Yours, 

Cleos. 



September 1. 
Your philosophy seems to me simply 
necessarianism. Everything is because it 
must be. Hope, enthusiasm, free-will, faith, 
what use have you for any of these terms ? 
It requires courage, I admit, to bring one face 
to face with the conviction that he is merely 
an infinitesimal atom in the immensity of 
creation, and that the same law which forced 
him into existence will, when its ends are 
served, crush him out of it. But all 
human beings are not philosophers. In 
spiritual matters the masses wish to lean upon 
something which affords them support and 
guidance, and this craving personified is to 
them the living God. In your philosophy, if 
there is a God, He is inaccessible to humanity. 
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If He is law, He is controlled by the conditions 
of His own existence. If He is outside of law, 
human beings never come near Him because 
they cannot break through law. What be- 
comes of prayer? It is useless to pray to 
that which is inexorable, and free-will is 
wholly out of the question in regard to a set 
of puppets whose strings are pulled by law. 

To tell you the truth, Cleos, whenever I 
discuss systems of religion I never feel that 
any of them come home to me. Of all the- 
ologies, Christianity is the most impressive, 
but it is founded on the doctrine of atonement, 
a remodeling of the cruel old Jewish sacri- 
ficial law. As for the philosophy you advo- 
cate, its radical fault is that it is not sufficiently 
emotional, it does not appeal to the sensi- 
bilities, and above all it destroys hope. 

I am only awed and reverent when I do not 
stop to ask myself what I believe, when I 
merely feel that, argue as we will, only one 
conclusion can be attained, that the whole 
universe is an exhibition of incomprehensible 
power, and the why of it all an impenetrable 
mystery. But even then I feel no gratitude 
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because I exist. Life is too tiresome a con- 
flict. Human nature will cry out perpetually 
for happiness, and yet happiness cannot be 
the destined aim of existence, for those whose 
lives seem to be of the greatest use are often 
most unfortunate where their personal in- 
terests are concerned. Can you reconcile 
your philosophy with any scheme of goodness 
to individuals ? 

I shall remain here for a few days yet. Do 
you never feel that you have reached a mental 
crisis, that you have carried certain trains of 
ideas to a point where reaction is inevitable, 
that you have, as it were, climbed to a rocky 
mountain summit where you are face to face 
with the sky, but the limitless expanse gives 
you no satisfaction, it is an abstraction, you 
must go down into the valley again and 
rejoin humanity; yet the path is lost that you 
went up by and you do not know how to get 
back ? 

If I were a full-fledged philosopher like you, 
I suppose that all sense of the discomfort of 
my position would be absorbed by curiosity 
as to where my involuntary volitions will 
lead me. Helen. 
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September 4. 

My Dear : I forgive your thrust at my phi- 
losophy. The term " involuntary volitions' ' 
is condensed and descriptive and really ex- 
presses what I mean, only that precise phrase- 
ology did not occur to me. Also, with a 
woman's intuition you have discovered the 
very spirit of philosophy — intellectual curi- 
osity. The strongest motive for prolonging 
existence is, to an active intellect, the insatiable 
desire to discover truth in regard to all things, 
and truth is the most cosmopolitan of ab- 
stractions. It is like a diamond, sparkling 
in every facet, prismatic in its refractions, but 
taken all in all — a glowing white light. 

You are inclined to rebel at my theories, but 
you do not yet understand them clearly. 
The day will come when your own experience 
will be the strongest advocate of their consis- 
tency, for mind predominates in you; no 
matter what you see or hear or feel, you always 
ask yourself — what is this, and why ? And 
that everlasting why, imp and torturer as it is, 
goads on to constant progress. Your rest- 
lessness will work out its own relief. It is the 
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calling forth of your faculties for use and 
growth. It is the cry which sooner or later 
makes itself heard in every human soul — 
" To what end was I born ?" 

Heaven grant that when you come down 
into the valley my need of you may be an- 
swered by your need of me. I shall wait for 
you, and in the meantime, I shall work 
busily, unremittingly, for the redemption of 
the philosopher's soul lies in work. No 
metaphysics can avail with him. All his 
beliefs are founded on facts. He lives in 
accomplishment. To live in what he may do 
is the dream of the enthusiast, to live in what 
he is doing is the passion of the voluptuary, 
to live in what he has done is the fate of the 
philosopher. 

Like you, many object to the coldness, the 
intellectuality, the hopelessness, the unin- 
spiring fatalism of the philosophy of universal 
law. It is intellectual, it is fatalistic, it is 
cold in contrast to emotional fanaticism, but 
I am by no means prepared to admit that it is 
hopeless or uninspiring. The radical cause 
of dissatisfaction is the evident fact that the 
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universe is not created to favor individuals, 
but that individuals are simply means to an 
end, the instruments by which some vast 
universal scheme is to be furthered. Nothing 
can blind the mind to this deduction except 
some system of faith based on premises which 
lie outside the province of material facts. 
Probably the greatest element of success in 
the Christian religion is the weight which is 
attached to individuality. "Even the very 
hairs of thy head are numbered." Every 
man would sooner consider himself a giant 
than a pigmy. 

However, beliefs are only phases of pro- 
gress. The great facts of existence occur in 
their predestined course. Each one lives the 
life allotted to him, experiences his appointed 
amount of happiness and suffering. All 
happiness he enjoys, to all suffering he must 
submit; it makes no difference whether he 
looks upon circumstances as the necessities 
of fate or the decrees of a personal Deity; 
whether he believes in a future life, or 
extinction of individual consciousness at 
death. 
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The test of religion is supposed to be its 
efficacy as a support and consolation in time 
of trouble. The philosopher recognizes the 
universal justice of law, he also recognizes the 
fact that general good frequently requires 
individual suffering; he therefore submits to 
affliction with as much calmness as the natural 
elements of his constitution will allow. Resig- 
nation and submission are the same in sub- 
stance, the inevitable must be endured. 

" I had fainted unless I had believed to see 
the goodness of the Lord in the land of the 
living." You are right, " The masses wish to 
lean upon something which affords them 
support and guidance." From the beginning 
this craving has been an attribute of human 
nature and prayer its outward expression. 
Nations bowed before their idols of wood and 
stone until the spread of knowledge proved 
that these lifeless, soulless objects were with- 
out power. From that, they advanced to the 
worship of natural elements, but in time 
became convinced that their entreaties were 
of no avail against the action of physical 
forces. Then they directed their appeals to 
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the supposed personal Creator of the physical 
forces until the progress of science finally 
undermined belief in the influence of prayer 
upon the designs of the Deity towards indi- 
viduals. 

However, there is a conservative element in 
mankind which is opposed to iconoclasm. 
People still prayed, and when they could no 
longer believe in the influence of the individual 
upon the Creator, they changed the form of 
prayer from supplication to adoration and 
said that prayer worked on the individual 
through the force of his own ideality; that 
meditation upon the incomprehensible Power 
which created all mind and matter must fill 
one with emotions of awe and reverence. 

The philosopher believes that work is the 
best form of prayer; and, knowing that his 
destiny cannot be changed by entreaty, and 
that the same combination of natural forces 
which results in general good, may often be 
extremely like evil in its action towards the 
individual, he realizes that fortitude is one of 
the first requisitions of philosophy. To 
believe in goodness when that goodness is 
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directly felt by one's self induces sentiments 
of exhilaration and gratitude. It is invol- 
untary to feel well disposed towards that 
which brings enjoyment; but to believe in 
goodness which in its working gives pain, 
does not inspire gratitude — fortitude is the 
nearest approach to it which philosophy can 
induce. " The natural man groaneth under 
affliction. " 

The philosopher does not, like David of old, 
pray continually that his enemies may be 
overthrown and crushed. He perceives that 
hatred has no existence in the scheme of the 
universe. All is resolved into forces of at- 
traction and repulsion working through law. 

It is later than I thought. I must leave 
you now. I cannot stop to read this over to 
see if I have made any satisfactory reply to 
your questions, but I meant to convey the 
idea that general good is in the end the greatest 
individual good and may therefore be con- 
sidered a "scheme of goodness to individuals. 
As for happiness being the "aim of existence, 
that is a subject which I should like to discuss 
with you — under fitting conditions. 
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Dear Helen, there are miles between us, 
and even if you were here you might not 
love me ! 

My favorite cousin, Clara Welles, is with 
us, a radiant creature, filled with healthy, 
happy naturalness. I can imagine how she 
would shrug her pretty shoulders at all our 
solemn philosophy. It is rather solemn, 
isn't it ? Wouldn't kisses be more enjoyable ? 

Cleos. 



September 8. 
I climbed up my rocky mountain feeling 
like a modern Jeremiah. I have descended 
into the valley a will o* the wisp. And this 
reaction which was imminent was hastened 
by the receipt of your last instalment of 
philosophy. Endurance and persistence; 
that is all your fine theories amount to. I 
scorn to pin my faith to such a mental skele- 
ton. Put some flesh on its bones, give it 
senses, let it live, poor thing! If it is dismal, 
let it feel that life is a curse and all creation 
the evidence of cruelty; if it is happy, let it 
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believe that the very stars sing for joy, that 
all nature is plotting to give it delight. 

I begin to gain an insight into your charac- 
ter, my knight of the solemn mind, but I will 
do as you did when you were angling about to 
find my soul, I will not tell you all that I have 
discovered. Perhaps you would like to be 
regaled with a few maxims which will con- 
vince you that I have entered into the very 
spirit of your philosophy. 

t Free-will is the mistaken belief that one 
controls his own volitions. 

Enthusiasm is an emotional fever betokening 
a lack of balance between the mental forces. 

Faith is, in the very nature of the thing, a 
delusion, for no one ever knows the whole 
of anything, and to judge of the whole from 
a part must invariably create misconception,. 

Conscience is an abnormal mental condi- 
tion induced by a belief in free-will. 

Will is a sort of complex motive power 
compounded of circumstance, temperament, 
habit, and association. 

Change of object is permissible and natural 
in love. 
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Your charming cousin would be right if 
she shrugged her shoulders at philosophy. 
As for the kisses, — " Lips that are nearest 
are dearest." 

September 9. 

Very well, Undine, do not pin your faith 
to my philosophy, as you construe it. I 
should be sorry to have you, but keep a little 
faith in me nevertheless. 

I am not writing to-day in order to theorize. 
I give you instead an invitation from Clara in 
which we all join. She is to be married next 
Monday to a lawyer from Norton, Ralph 
West by name, a tall, talented, blond young 
man. C. wishes very much to make your 
acquaintance, and we would like to have you 
at the wedding. Will you let me bring you 
home some time this week ? Haven't you 
stayed away long enough ? I will go for 
you any day. Cleos. 

September 10. 
Thank you all, but I cannot be present at 
the wedding. H. 
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September 11. 
Helen, I know I am right. It flashed upon 
me the moment I glanced at your note. 
Mr. West was your lover! To think that 
what I wrote to uphold my cold-blooded phi- 
losophy should have been a prediction of the 
truth, and that I should have been the one 
to announce the fulfilment of my uncon- 
scious prophecy. Forgive me, dear, I wouldn't 
have hurt you for the world, intentionally. 
Is there anything that I can do for you ? 
Write to me when you can, for I shall be 
miserable until I hear from you, and believe 
me, most sincerely and unchangeably yours, 

Cleos. 

September 12. 
The strangest thing has happened. I feel 
as if I were an Atlas who had just dropped a 
world from off his shoulders. I can stand 
upright and breathe freely. I thought it 
would break my heart to hear of Mr. West's 
marriage, and instead, it has released me from 
prison. I had made a nightmare out of my 
love for him. Every one is glad to be rid of a 
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nightmare, so you need not be sorry that your 
prediction came true. I am not. 

Helen. 

September 13. 
Dear Helen: Your note was a great relief 
to me. Thank you for writing so promptly. 
You do not know how GLAD you have made 
me. You shall hear from me again soon. 
Good day, my dear. Cleos. 

September 15. 
They have gone, as blindly happy and fond 
as lovers should be. The sight brought all 
my philosophy into requisition. Endurance 
and persistence; so that is what my theories 
amount to, is it, will o' the wisp ? Well, let 
them go. I want you instead of theories, 
happiness instead of endurance, but as for 
the persistence, I'm inclined to hold on to 
that, it would be such an excellent thing to 
combine with happiness. Can't you love 
me, dear ? Won't you love me ? I must see 
you. Send me a word to-morrow, please, 
to say that I may go to you. Don't be re- 
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lentless or capricious, Undine. Be kind to 
me if you can. Yours always, 

Cleos. 

September 16. 
Honored Philosopher! It will give me 
pleasure to see you, and I am prepared to 
retract whatever slanders I may have uttered 
against your doctrines, for I perceive finally 
their great elasticity and comprehensiveness. 
Helen. 



CONTINUATION OF THE DIARY 

Is my brief literary career ended ? It is 
for the present, surely. For I have gone 
beyond the Maxims and the Philosopher's 
shallow philosophy, and I do not yet know 
what plane of thought or being I have landed 
upon. 

I write out of myself, and in all these pre- 
liminary exercises which I have given forth 
thus far, I have felt as if I were training my- 
self for some more advanced course of men- 
tality. As soon as I have jotted down one 
sequence of ideas, that ends it ; other [vistas 
open before me. 

I passed beyond my enjoyment of the mere 
change and whirl of society in my first season. 
But I had to make something out of it. With 
Mrs. Adair's help and prompting I merged 
from the fairly pretty " bud " in conventional 
frocks into a woman of individual style, who 
found herself able to suggest beauty, for I 
am not a beauty without the suggestion. 

Mrs. Adair prevailed upon me to discard 
Madam Grovier and let a born (but obscure) 
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artist whom she had discovered gown me in a 
simple, picturesque fashion. This brought 
me out to the wonderment of everybody 
(and between us we brought the artist into 
vogue). 

" Rose, you are subtle, elusive. Never, 
never wear a tight-fitting siiit which will make 
you look as if you had been melted and poured 
in. Now remember there must always be 
something soft and floating about you, and 
nothing positive in effect and color about 
your face." 

So Mary would go on from one point to 
another until finally her conception of me 
took form; and I have been photographed, 
painted, and printed until, to me, all the 
novelty of making an impression through my 
looks has long since departed. Then I came 
to the Maxims. And now I feel as if society, 
merely as society, had done for me all it 
could. I must be something more than a 
picture or a scribbler. 

" The Converted Philosopher " was an 
evolution of another sort. Mr. King and I 
are always at the opposite ends of an argu- 
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ment. From the first moment I saw this 
" Apollo in a cassock/ 9 as I at once dubbed 
him, I knew that I should try to find out if 
there was anything genuine in him. 

In the first place I wondered why he was an 
Episcopalian. I had always attended that 
church, mother being a devoted member 
(she hasn't an idea about the " Thirty-nine 
Articles of Religion," for I asked her once; 
she likes the service and thinks it more digni- 
fied and impressive than the forms in the 
other Protestant churches). Pa says no one 
ought to join any church until he or she is old 
enough to do so from conviction; so I never 
joined, as I lacked conviction. 

Mr. King only wasted breath in trying to 
prove to me that the Episcopal Church could 
be traced straight back to Christ. I said I 
wanted a church that took in the whole world 
and went straight back to God. 

I was a religious democrat from the outset. 
I never believed that a few aristocrats would 
go to heaven and everybody else be left out 
in the cold — or the heat. 
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Then after awhile I began to question 
whether there was anything in the way of 
God in the universe except a sort of omni- 
present force, which worked through law. 
And if everything was governed by law, 
what became of free-will ? While these ideas 
were uppermost in my mind, I wrote " The 
Converted Philosopher." 

I think having the Philosopher delivered 
from his philosophy through love reconciled 
Mr. King somewhat to this un-Episcopal 
narrative, but he took serious exception to the 
couplet in the Maxims. 

" Love to live — love comes at call, 
Live to love — love flees from all." 

" But that is what we live for," he said, 
" here and forever — to love. Surely not to 
hate. Surely not to work without loving 
both mankind and the working for them. 
You must change that line. It should be, 
* Live to love — love rescues all/ " 

Oh, the whole thing is cynical," I said . 

I meant the love of every-day life. You 
wouldn't want to marry a wife, would you, 
who loved you so much that she was jealous 
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of the time you gave to your sermons ? If 
she simply 'lived to love you/ you would soon 
cease to love her and would 'flee' from her." 

" If she loved me, she would love my work 
because it was a part of me." 

"That wouldn't follow," — but here I 
stopped abruptly and rushed off pellmell on 
to another subject, for such a queer expression 
came into his face that I feared he would 
think I loved Aim, though not his work. I 
remembered in a flash how I had been con- 
sidered to be engaged to one man because 
when he asked me to go to sea with him 
I replied flippantly, " Well, I might, if you 
would promise that we should be shipwrecked 
on the first voyage;" and to another, because 
when he inquired if I could love him enough 
to marry him, I said sedately and equivocally, 
" I like you very much." 



I have never yet really lived. Everything 
has been done for me, an only child. Neither 
my parents nor myself have ever been seri- 
ously ill. There has been nothing to try me. 
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I may have tried others, but nothing has got 
hold of me. I have felt no overpowering 
love, nor grief. No enthusiasm has seized 
upon me with a grasp which could not relax . 
I have as yet discovered nothing worth living 
or dying for. I am a dilettante scribbler, 
an egotistical quibbler, a half-wise good-for- 
nothing. 

My nature has not yet opened, but I think I 
shall soon creep forth into a wider phase of 
consciousness, unless some crash comes which 
frees me from my insensibility in an instant. 
I hear, if not " the music of the spheres," at 
least that world-confusion which perhaps has 
heavenly tone and meaning when one rises 
enough above it, and I know that I must in 
some way go out into it. How I cannot tell, 
but to-night the atmosphere seems charged 
with premonitions of some great change in 
my life. 



Three months have passed since the last 
entry in this diary. A cataclysm of emotion 
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has swept over me. I can scarcely believe 
that I am the same human individual in the 
same world. 

The crash came. Mary Adair, the only 
sister I ever knew, dropped dead before my 
eyes. She stood taking leave of her guests, 
brilliant, charming, a thousand times more 
beautiful that evening than ever before, oh, 
how gracious and engaging she had been! — 
then came a sudden gray pallor, one terrible 
moaning gasp, and before any one could 
realize what was happening she was prone 
in the midst of an awe-struck group. 

Only the day before this shocking tragedy 
occurred, a recent automobile accident was 
mentioned and she had said to me, " Rose, if 
/ am ever despatched in the twinkling of an 
eye, I want you to see that some of my things 
are disposed of as I wish. I made a little 
memorandum recently, and you will find it 
under the laces in my top bureau drawer. 
Now don't forget!" 

There was something appealing in her tone, 
as she uttered the last two words, which 
startled me. " Mary, please stop thinking 
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of that automobile horror," I exclaimed, 
" if it makes you imagine that anything of the 
sort will ever happen to you." 

But it was not of such clanger that she 
thought. Already her warning had been 
given, for after those first terrible days of 
grief had passed, I, remembering her words, 
put aside the delicate perfumed laces in her 
drawer and found beneath them the memo- 
randum, and this letter to me. 






My darling sister Rose: 
If you ever read this letter, it will be when 
I am no longer with you, as I am now. I 
have had warnings, not only in my body, 
but in my spirit, which I think indicate my 
departure for another world. I have never 
told you that my mother died instantly, and 
neither have. I told you or any one else of 
moments when it seemed as if my breath 
was shut off and everything growing black 
around me. 

" But we will not speak of this. It is about 
you and Leslie that I wish to write. My 
husband is the very center of my conscious- 
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ness. I have made myself what I am, both 
in appearance and character for him. Leslie 
adores beauty: I was determined to be- 
come more and more beautiful. Leslie loves 
harmony: my decision was firm that nothing 
in me should ever ruffle him. Leslie is easy 
in temperament, gallant in manner; I have 
jealous impulses, I am not as calm as I seem, 
but I made an iron resolve never to be a 
jealous wife. 

" You, Rose, I want to say it to you now, 
have never made me jealous, because you 
would not; you have loved me truly. For 
this I worship and thank you. You could 
have wrecked my happiness. I have noticed 
how Leslie looks at you. Men are different 
from women in such matters, they are not 
aware how they betray themselves. But he 
still loves me more than you. 

" If I should suddenly leave him, he would 
in his grief and abandonment turn to you 
and long to lean upon you. He is so used to 
having a woman devoted to him, interested 
in all he thinks and does, that life would be a 
Sahara to him alone. 
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" I could crush out my last remnant of 
human selfishness for the sake of having 
Leslie happy. I wish I could feel that if I 
must go, you would be his refuge and delight. 
But I see a path open before you wherein 
would come great expansion of your nature. 
This I think will in any case, whether I live 
or die, be your choice and your mission. 

" Poor Leslie! But what a strange letter 
this is — yet something compels me to write it. 
Love me, Rose, after I have died. Love 
Leslie all you can. Remember always how 
your angelic mother and your good, sensible 
father dote on you, their one little ewe-lamb, 
their baby and their pride. And never forget 
your Mary Adair/' 

The tears are flooding down my cheeks as 
I reread her letter. Oh, that wonder of a wo- 
man! Not yet does her husband know what 
he has lost. 

It has been as she said. He turned to me 
to help him. It is pitiful to see such a great, 
stalwart creature so subdued, so eager for 
every crumb of comfort that I can give him. 
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His eyes rest upon me as if he dreaded to 
lose sight of me. I can feel him shrink and 
cower when Mr. King appears. And the 
strange part of it is, that in the secret re- 
cesses of my thought I hail Mr. King as a sort 
of deliverer; for alas! it oppresses me to have 
Mr. Adair so dependent upon me. I could 
never live for him alone. It has been re- 
vealed to me, I know now, that if I am ever 
married at all, it must be to one whom I 
can help in some great work outside the 
Episcopal church. Again, alas! 

Mother and father treat Mr. Adair like a 
son. Nothing would suit them better than 
to have him become one in reality. A fine- 
looking, easy-going man of means and posi- 
tion, living next door, what more could they 
ask for me ? My dear, dear parents — once 
more, alas! 

That letter of Mary's shows me that she 
had never before taken me into the innermost 
sanctuary of her beliefs. " I have had 
warnings, not only in my body, but in my 
spirit 99 " Love me, Rose, after I have 
died." 
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I think (this is another of the wonderful 
metamorphoses that have happened to me, 
the chronic doubter) that Mary Adair is just 
as much alive as she ever was, and that she 
has often been here with me. 

It would fill a volume if I were to write 
down in detail all the curious sensations, 
impressions, and reasonings which have led 
me to this conviction; but it is a firm one 
at last. I alluded to it delicately with Mr. 
Adair; it seemed to make him uncomfortable. 
I referred to it as a sort of suggestion with 
mother and father; ma looked as if it might 
be so, but pa pooh-poohed it at once. After 
two repulses I brought the subject forward 
with Mr. King in the most cautious manner, 
when, lo and behold, we found ourselves in 
sympathy! 

It seems that a long time ago one of his 
parishioners appealed to him in the depths of 
affliction for his opinion concerning various 
remarkable experiences which had occurred 
since the death of an only daughter. Mr. 
King was at a complete loss in regard to the 
whole subject. Feeling his incompetence to 
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give counsel under such circumstances, he 
has since embraced every favorable oppor- 
tunity for psychic investigation. 

I had known nothing of this. It is true, one 
only finds in others that to which he himself 
has grown. Mary, Mary, you have not only 
made me know you better, but you have 
brought me nearer to Herbert King. 



Will wonders never cease ? What a strange 
feeling for me to have, as if I had become, in 
spite of all the resistance I could muster, 
partially absorbed into another individuality. 

I have been in Herbert King's arms. His 
heart beat against me with a mighty thud. 
The glow of his magnetism was almost over- 
powering. I felt myself yielding — then sud- 
denly a surge of rebellion swept through me. 

Should I, who had never given myself up 
to any living being succumb to this powerful 
attraction ? No. I must still be /. I must 
calm my senses, control my thought, and stop 
to realize whither this burning confusion 
was leading me. I pushed him wildly from 
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me, and falling back half blindly on the divan 
buried my face in my hands. 

" Poor little girl ! " he said tenderly. " You 
have been under terrible strain for the past 
few weeks. If I could only help you!" 
Then — how did it come about ? — I found 
his arm around me and my head on his 
shoulder, and he was telling me how I had 
changed him, how through me he had come 
to know that Divine Love must mean uni- 
versal mercy; that no omnipresent Creator 
could spurn his creations because they were 
imperfect in rudimentary conditions. 

" My darling," he said, " you are the Rose 
of the world to me, my light, my joy, my de- 
liverance! Never again shall I preach Christ 
crucified, but God in man triumphant." 

His words are still ringing in my ears. Oh, 
how they thrilled me! 

Whether it was the result of weeks of grief 
and emotion, or of the conflict which was 
raging within me, I know not, but I suddenly 
became so faint, exhausted, and lifeless, that 
I begged him to go. A torrent of contrition 
poured from his lips. 
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" What have I done to you, my tired child ? 
It was cruel for me to let my feelings run away 
with me when you are so worn out. Forgive 
me, dear. I will go, but let me come again 
soon — to-morrow. I do not wish to go. I 
never wish to leave you. I never go away 
from you in my thought — " 

Here the very strangest and most unfore- 
seen thing happened. With an influx of 
strength which rushed in upon me instantly, 
from some tremendous impelling force, I 
threw myself into his embrace. It seemed 
as if I could never come, never be, near enough 
to him. And yet I cried in a tone of anguish, 
" O Herbert, I know you at last. If I only 
knew myself!" 

Woman is a paragon of contradictions. I 
felt so weak that it seemed as if I might die, 
then I felt strong enough to move mountains, 
but the mountain was still there. 

It is nearly daylight, and I have not slept. 
All sorts of yearnings and considerations are 
flocking and whirling in my brain. Could 
I leave my loving parents, my beloved home ? 
It wrenches my soul to think of it. 
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Poor Leslie Adair, how he will miss his 
wife! For her loss has not come to him yet 
in all its sad reality. He has been so dazed, 
so overcome; he has so craved my help. 
What will he do alone ? 

Dear Madge of the bright speeches and 
true heart! You are right about the power 
of thought. I always wanted Herbert King 
to become a great, free man, one who could 
make God glorious to other human beings. 
But I tremble at what I have done. A crowd 
of fresh perceptions are pouring in upon me. 
I see that theologies have their evolutionary 
uses. And what is good old Dr. Hughes 
going to do without his curate f 

Here a detestable thought comes sneaking 
into my mind. Handsome ministers are 
always adored by the feminine members of 
their congregations. If — but I am ashamed 
of myself. I have known this man more than 
five years, and I was never jealous of him for 
one second. There has always been something 
in his look, his tone, his manner which was 
mine (I used to wonder if he would ever admit 
this; lately I have wondered if I should ever 
let him admit it). 
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But wives do not invariably retain the 
fascination of sweethearts. — I think I must 
be obsessed by the Evil One. In case he 
really is present, I, Rose Duclos, say to him : 
if a woman can only be fascinating as a 
sweetheart, that she should be — single or 
married. 

Daylight! Have I slept? I thought I 
saw Herbert King standing just within my 
door and holding his arms out toward me. 
And I heard him say plainly, " Come, Rose, 
my love! We will go forth and work to- 
gether in that church which takes in the whole 
world, and goes straight back to God." 

Was this a dream or a prophecy ? 
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THE CONQUEROR AND OTHER VERSES 

The Hartford Times. 

"Miss Ellen Snow, of this city, who has written forcibly 
against the horrors of vivisection, and urging humane 
treatment to animals, has just published a dainty little 
book of poems entitled, "The Conqueror and Other 
Verses." It is dedicated to one of those ideal friendships 
which can only exist on the higher planes of life. The 
opening poem, "The Conqueror," was published in 
Boston and Hartford papers. In common with the suc- 
ceeding verses, it shows a thorough understanding of the 
tragic side of humanity, but they are all happily tempered 
by the optimistic philosophy that divines the ultimate 
goodness and greatness of soul development which comes 
through the discipline of life. The other poems contained 
in the pamphlet show the same power of analysis, poetic 
imagery, and hopeful philosophy, while some of them sug- 
gest the Elizabethan period of madrigals and roundelays." 

Miss Harriet Beecher Stowe. 

"So charming and inviting did I find the verses that I 
went through them all from first to last, and was sorry 
when the end was reached, and wandered back in retro- 
spect rereading what pleased me most. I was particularly 
touched by the lovely lines, 'Foreboding,' so sweet and 
brief a plea, it went straight to my heart." 

Miss Matt ie Sheridan, Editor of Men and Women, 

"I have asked Miss Ellen Snow to let me copy the ex- 
quisite little poem of hers called 'The Queen of Virtues/ 
It so absolutely voices my sentiments that I like to feel I 
might have written it — if I could write poetry at all, or 
could think such beautiful thoughts as does Ellen Snow. 



"The poem about Miss Cobbe could not be better 
adapted to our dear President. . . . There can be no 
doubt that the verses are poetry. In addition to their 
literary merit they will have great value, I should say, in 
inspiring to effort under discouragement and answering 
a continually felt need. . . . The little May poem is filled 
with tenderest feeling. ... I take that peculiar pleasure 
in reading what Ellen Snow writes, that I should if it 
were done for my personal enjoyment alone. ... I am 
sure that readers will find pleasure in the thoughts and 
the forms throughout, but the thing which has pleased me 
most of all is the tone of cheerful faith and hope with 
which the dark things of life are met; and as experience 
is ever multiplying those dark things, it is a precious gift 
to be able to believe surely that beyond and behind all 
are love and light. . . . Miss Snow is to be congratulated 
on having done good and given pleasure. . . . These 
graceful, lyrical thoughts set my heart-strings vibrating. 
. . . I have taken 'Aspiration' for my own." 

THE TREACHERY OF SATAN 

Boston Transcript. 

"Miss Ellen Snow, the honorary correspondent of the 
British Union for Abolition of Vivisection of which the 
late Miss Frances Power Cobbe was president, has issued 
a booklet entitled 'The Treachery of Satan.' The presi- 
dent of the Connecticut Humane Society recommended 
its publication and we recommend its reading." 

Hartford Post. 

"There has recently come from the press a little book 
of verse whose pages are given to a keen satire upon vivi- 
section. Miss Snow is well known in anti-vivisection 
work in Europe as well as America." 
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The Peacemaker. 

"Read 'The Treachery of Satan,' by Ellen Snow, the 
friend of peace, the able opponent of vivisection and of 
cruelty to animals." 

Journal of Zoophily. 

"It gives a vivid description of the remorse suffered by 
a vivisector when he realizes, after death, the atrocity of 
which he has been guilty." 

Social Notes" in Hartford Times. 

A young girl who wanted to see 'The Treachery of 
Satan' was inquiring for 'Satan's Pastime!' — Miss 
Snow's little book has received warm and extensive praise 
from the public press and those who have read it. All 
agree that it depicts in a graphic and philosophical way 
one of the terrors of our boasted 'civilization' that should 
be exterminated. The poem is scathing, sarcastic, and 
strong." 

Vegetarian Magazine. 

'"The Treachery of Satan' deserves a place in every 
reform library." 

Our Dumb Animals. 

"As strong as a story by Ouida on the same subject." 

Practical Farmer. 

" Get the book, read it and lend it. There is a wonder- 
ful sight of information in it for the average individual." 



Miss Frances Power Cobbe, World-leader of the Anti- 
Vivisection Movement. 

"The poem is most spirited and original. I hope it will 
make a great many readers view the wrongs of the brute 
with new eyes." 



Philip G. Peabody, A.M., LL.B. 

" It has been thought out with great care and I think it 
must interest many people." 

Miss Frances Ellen Burr, Secretary Equal Rights Club, 
Lodge of Universal Brotherhood, and Connecticut 
Woman s Suffrage Association; in Hartford Times. 

"In 'The Treachery of Satan' the Scientist goes 
through a vivisectionist's nightmare and receives from 
Satan a sermon for his ultimate good. Only by suffering 
what his victims have suffered is he at last awakened to 
something better. No one can escape the results of evil- 
doing any more than he can step off from his own shadow. 
Retribution is sure, either in this life or another. 

"When Buddha issued from the jungle, where he had 
spent years in trying to solve the problem of evil, he 
summed it all up in one word: 'Ignorance/ Kindness 
and compassion to all beneath us are characteristics of the 
highest intelligences, and thus the Masters of Wisdom are 
called ' Lords of Compassion/ 

"A good appendix to Miss Snow's book is the following 
passage from a little work called ' Pleasure and Pain/ 
by Mabel Collins (Mrs. Keningale Cook): 'Vivisection 
is torture such as the imagination of man is incapable of 
conceiving; the absolute and shameless abuse of power; 
the betrayal of confidence, the disregard of all laws of 
pity, affection, and duty; it is the absolute breaking of 
every commandment of the creed of Love and the out- 
raging of its every law/ " 

Mrs. Sara T. Kinney, President Connecticut Indian As~ 
so ci at ion, 

"Any one reading 'Satan' would, I am sure, get the 
cold shivers and vow war to the death on the evil practice 
of vivisection." 



John G. Short ally President American Humane Associ- 
ation. 

"I would urge the perusal and study of the book by all 
those who are interested in the advancement of humane 
work and the abolition of cruelty. 1 
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Mtss Minnie Mclntyre, Associate Editor Horse Show 
Monthly. 

"I read the wonderful little booklet with avidity. In 
fact I became so immersed in the poem that I sat among 
call bells and buzzes and people and was dead to them all. 
Miss Snow must be thoroughly en rapport with her sub- 
ject and feel deeply in it, else she could never put into such 
smooth rhyme, such deep and telling arguments against 



vivisection." 



"A poem of great power. The scenes described seem 
so real that one almost longs to shield the poor 'Scientist.' " 
. . . The influence of either Mental Science or Theos- 
ophy can be traced through these words put in the mouth 
of Satan, 'And my mission being accomplished here, even 
I may at last pass on/ ... It is very clever indeed. The 
Scientist has been given his just deserts. It is quite an 
eye-opener to the uninitiated. ... A thrilling brochure. 
... A most vivid and gruesome divertisement. It will 
be useful. ... In the most skilful manner every point 
concerning vivisection is brought out, and a searchlight 
turned on all that is claimed in its favor. ... It is won- 
derful that any one could have written such a poem when 
recovering from a long illness. That is a very good hit 
about the modern method to prevent or cure all disease, 
being to inoculate. ... It is forceful and will awaken 
thoughtless people. . . . Anything which tends to make 
the vivisectionist put himself in the animal's place will do 



good. ... It will appeal to many who would hardly 
glance at the subject in prose. The climax is worked up 
to well. ... A needful poem. . . . The lines are inter- 
larded with 'pat' comparisons and there is no little wit 
dashed in. . . . What shall I say when so much can be 
said in commendation ? . . . I hope it will be read far and 
wide. ... I rejoice that Miss Snow uses her pen in the 
interest of those beings, — both human and animal, — 
who have suffered so intensely through the so-called 
'scientific' methods." 

ANIMAL IMMORTALITY 

Rev. Henry S. Clubb, President Vegetarian Society of 
America. 

"Your advocacy of animal immortality reminds me 
of the position I took fifty years ago to the effect that 
animals have a continuous existence as well as man. I 
am glad my views on this subject have been so extensively 
adopted." 

J. R. Francis, Editor of the Progressive Thinker. 

"With your permission, I would be glad to publish 
'Animal Immortality' in the columns of 'The Progressive 
Thinker.'" 

The Abolitionist — (London). 

"Miss Ellen Snow, honorary correspondent of the 
British Union, sends us from the United States an inter- 
esting little monograph on 'Animal Immortality.' A great 
array of weighty opinions is adduced favouring the view 
that animals are immortal. The idea that animals are 
immortal is, of course, by no means new. Jeremy Taylor, 
the Chrysostom of the Anglican episcopate, Bishop 
Butler, the great thinker, John Wesley, the founder of 



the Methodist system, are side by side with Frances 
Power Cobbe and Ivan Turgenieff in this view. Wesley, 
indeed, leaned to the opinion that the souls of animals are 
human souls in embryo — that is, souls that have not yet 
reached the human phase of development. This view, 
when accepted, certainly helps the feeling of brotherhood 
with the animals, the feeling of St. Francis of Assisi." 

TOM'S FRIEND 

H. R, Lemen, Editor of the Christian Home. 

"I wish all of the boys and young men who are addicted 
to the terrible and ridiculous habit of cigarette smoking 
could read this tract. I hope it will have a wide circula- 
tion, and be the means of great good. With your permis- 
sion I will use it in the home paper in some future issue." 

HELL AT CLOSE RANGE 

Published in the Abolitionist (London), in the World's 
Advance Thought (Portland, Oregon), also in The 
National Eagle (Claremont, N. H.). 
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Pilgrim " in The Hartford Times. 

Miss Ellen Snow, of this city, is a vigorous and con- 
stant writer against cruelty to dumb animals, and her 
writings are quoted abroad as well as in papers in various 
parts of this country. From a recent leaflet of hers en- 
titled 'Hell at Close Range/ I quote a paragraph or two. 
. . . An occult writer states a truth in letters of gold when 
he says: 'The god in man degraded is a thing unspeak- 
able in its infamous power of production. The animal in 
man elevated is a thing unimaginable in its great powers 
of service and of strength/ " 



The Conqueror and Other Verses . . 30 cents 

The Treachery of Satan 10 

Animal Immortality .... 5 

Tom's Friend 2 for 5 

Hell at Close Range 3 for 5 
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Miss Snow's pamphlets may be ordered from Richard 
G. Badger, 194 Boylston Street, Boston, the Gorham 
Press. 
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